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FOREWORD 



This paper on Government and Non-Governmental Organization 
provides information for the use of leaders concerned with the develop- 
ment of proposals and recommendations for national policy consideration 
and of delegates to the national White House Conference on Aging to be 
held in Washington, D.C., in November-December 1971. 

The first four sections of the paper discuss: the need for changes in 
existing organizations and for newly created organizations that would 
effectively represent the interests of older people; goals for organizations 
already established by previous conferences and groups; the knowledge 
now available relative to services being performed by both governmental 
and non-governmental organizations; and the identifiable gaps and limita- 
tions in organized efforts to meet the needs of the elderly. These sections 
of the paper were prepared for the Conference by W. Fred Cottrell, Ph.D., 
Professor, Departments of Political Science and Sociology and Director, 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Studies, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, with guidance from the Technical Committee for Government 
and Non-Government Organization. 

The fifth section of the paper presents issues formulated by the 
Technical Committee on Government and Non-Government Organization 
for consideration by participants in White House Conferences on Aging at 
all levels and by concerned national orgac. 1 Thf purpose of the 
issues is ' , f' ' discussion on the development of recommendations 
look.ng toward ihe adoption of national policies aimed at meeting the 
organizational needs of the older population. The proposals and recom- 
mendations developed in Community and State White Hoc .os Conferences 
and by national organizations will provide the grist for the -i.se of tlhe dele- 
gates to the National Conference in their effort to formula’s a National 
Policy for Aging. 
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I. INTRODUCTION -THE NEED 

All effort to meet the needs of older people has to be organized. American culture has 
been able to serve the needs of older people in the past, but there is a wide variance in the 
effectiveness with which both older and newly created organizations deal with the presently 
emerging conditions. To understand the resulting complex of problems it is necessary to 
separate the means to be used from the ends to be achieved. While this separation is neces- 
sary for analysis, means are, in actual operation, integral elements of a system. They are 
constantly being modified as they receive or are denied support from the people who use 
them or are served by them. As means are modified, they in turn alter the extant hierarchy 
of values. Means often become ends in themselves. The means through which goals are 
achieved and values are implemented may become as important or even more important 
than the substantive contribution made through the use of those means. Each, study deal- 
ing with substantive needs of older people, such as income, health, housing and so on, 
implicitly and frequently explicitly is establishing a basis for proposals that existing orga- 
nizations be preserved, modified, or abolished. One way to learn what the organizational 
needs of the aging are is to sift out from all of this research what its authors declare to be 
necessary changes in existing organizations. 

But this empirical process, were it possible and desirable to undertake, has some 
shortcomings. There are literally thousands of organizations, some great and pervasive and 
some of lesser and more limited concern. The connections between some of these organiza- 
tions are so tenuous that they can safely be neglected. Other organizations are integral parts 
of systems and subsystems. Where it is possible to change these organizations, their altera- 
tion would set into operation a whole set of additional changes. So the possibility of change, 
the nature of possible change, and the consequences of change can be understood only if 
these connections between organizations are discovered, examined, and analyzed. There is 
a real necessity then to deal with the organization itself, apart from the immediate connec- 
tion one part of it may have to a specific need of older people. 

Some of the questions that need to be answered are: 

(1) What should be the functions of a central agency on aging, and what should 
be the relationships between it and other departments and agencies within the 
Federal Government? 

(2) What should be the functions of State agencies on aging? Where should 
they be located, and what should be their relationship with other units of State 
government? 

(3) What type of agency is needed at the community level to serve as a focal point 
for broad action on aging? What should its functions be? From where should it 
derive its authority and financial support? 

(4) What is the most desirable method of integrating or interrelating the activ- 
ities of Federal, State, and community agencies on aging? 

(5) How can government at each level best maintain working relationships with 
voluntary organizations and with the private sector of the economy? 

(6) What should be the division of responsibility among public and private agen- 
cies and organizations? 
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(7) Should government take initiative in stimulating roles in the field of aging 
for various organizations? If so, what types of organizations? 

It is obvious that there is no research that will give definitive answers that can be 
scientifically supported. The very cataloguing of all of the involved organizations is not itself 
complete, and the decision as to whether the degree of involvement of an organization or 
agency justifies inclusion in such a list is itself arbitrary. Yet means to solve the real problems 
of older people must be created and used, however little we may know about the ultimate 
consequences of our innovations. 

The subject that we have to cover is, then, so immense that we will be able to deal 
with only a tiny fragment or it. We hope that we have chosen a sample that is representative. 
What we plan to do here is to start with the individuals whose needs are to be met and whose 
desires are to some degree to be fulfilled. Sometimes in dealing with complex organizations 
we forget the individuals for whom they operate and whose response to them affects whether 
the organizations persist or disintegrate. This means that individual older people are both the 
source of action and the recipients of its consequences. So the local community is the focus 
of both the origin and the termination of actions for the aging. Their reactions will show the 
degree to which — what has been and is being done — is successful. 



II. LONG-RANGE GOALS 

The 1961 White House Conference on Aging developed broad statements on the 
responsibilities of local, State, voluntary, and Federal organizations. These statements are 
highlighted below. 

Local: 

The individual American lives in a local community. Many problems of the aged 
and aging and many of ':he community conditions affected by or affecting the 
aging can only be resolved, therefore, at the local level. 

Each person must take the responsibility for developing and using his own ca- 
pacities for growth and service. In addition, a good community must build those 
resources that enable older people to remain independent as long as possible. 

A'though the needs of some of the aged are many, existing and potential re- 
sources are also many. These needs should be viewed within the context of the 
needs of the total society, and community planning for the aging must be related 
to and compatible with planning for other segments of the population. 

To put total emphasis on the care of the aged, as opposed to developing a com- 
munity in which one can age with dignity and independence, would poorly serve 
the coming generations of Americans. We must not create the continual crisis of 
“problems.” A total program of local community awareness and individual re- 
sponsibility can develop the great opportunity that we presently have in the 
lengthened life span of Americans. 

To center this activity in the local community, where the individual must live and 
function, it is recommended that local communities immediately create a Com- 
mittee on Aging through which planning may be done for the good life that can 
be achieved by and for its elder citizens. 

State: 

The States are heavily involved in programs affecting older persons. Major serv- 
ices and benefits are provided by various State agencies and private organiza- 
tions. In this situation problems of coordination, communication, and conflict 
inevitably arise. There is a real need, therefore, for an overall view and approach. 

The older persons with whom the States are concerned are not simply those 
who are indigent, nor the small proportion who live in State-operated or State- 
supervised .institutions. The problems that come with age sooner or later con- 
front most older people, touch every family, and relate to every aspect of life 
income, health, rehabilitation, housing, employment, recreation. Existing State 
activities affecting the older person, however, are organized primarily on a pro- 
gram rather than a clientele basis. This may result in omissions, lack of focus, 
and lack of proper emphasis on the needs of older individuals. Those who seek 
help or information often do not know where to turn. 

Non-governmental Organizations: 

Distinctive to the American way of life is the extent to which services to people 
are provided through the programs of government and of national voluntary 
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organizations. The needs of the nation’s aging population can be met effectively 
only if both governmental and voluntary services of the highest quality are avail- 
able broadly and if there is sound correlation of the work of each. 

The many diverse services and programs provided by national voluntary organ- 
izations must continue in their planning to utilize among their basic criteria the 
needs of the aging as expressed by the aging themselves. Constant re-evalua- 
tion of projects and services should lead to better cooperative efforts among 
organizations and governmental units. 

In our highly industrialized society, many forces operate to restrict the roles of 
the older citizens. National voluntary organizations can make a unique contri- 
bution by providing older citizens with opportunities to remain active contribu- 
tors to the national welfare through participation in other forms of gainful em- 
ployment, in programs of service to all age levels and to all elements of our soci- 
ety. By thus preserving a “contributing citizen” role forthe older person, national 
voluntary organizations will help create positive attitudes of and toward the 
aging. 

Federal: 

Over the years, for one reason or another, the Federal Government has become 
deeply committed to various forms of aid to the individual citizen. In addition, 
there are many Federal activities that benefit the individual indirectly by strength- 
ening his State and local governments, by increasing the supply of trained 
people, and by fostering research on the problems of the people. In the social 
welfare field, the Federal programs that benefit people directly and indirectly 
all have a common philosophy. The elements of that common philosophy are 
these: 

(1) A primary reliance on the individual’s own efforts, with Federal aid en- 
couraging and supplementing these individual efforts. 

(2) Encouragement of private enterprise and voluntary organizations. 

(3) A partnership with local and State governments, within our Federal 
system. 

(4) A preference for indirect rather than direct forms of Federal aid. 

The commitment of the Federal Government in the field of aging is more recent 
than its commitment to aid individuals as workers, parents, or homeowners, 
etc. Increasingly, the Federal Government is being asked to aid individuals as 
senior citizens or retirees. We believe that the same philosophy that has suc- 
cessfully guided the Federal Government in its previous efforts to aid individuals 
should be followed in the case of the new programs designed to help older 
people. 
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III. KNOWLEDGE AVAILABLE 

A. RECOGNITION OF NEEDS 

A limited concern for the care of older people seems to be rising in the hierarchy of 
values shared generally by Americans. The Social Security system evidences the recognition 
among the voters and taxpayers that all of us if we live long enough will become old and that 
without Social Security we might confront conditions we want to avoid. Medicare, while still 
controversial, seems to be sufficiently well established that no political attack on the general 
idea behind it is likely to succeed. 

On the other hand there is abundant evidence to show that many older people are 
deprived of what most Americans have come to accept as necessities for young and middle- 
aged people. Knowledge of these deprivations has not aroused overwhelming indignation 
among the more fortunate. In the absence of the kind of generalized value position that is 
attached to being a child, the aging are much more dependent than are children on the 
emergence and perpetuation of organizations designed to solve specific problems that older 
people share with members of other age groups. 

Concern over the welfare of children can sometimes be relied upon to provide public 
support for older people who will take care of them. The Foster Grandparent program, which 
originated in the Office of Economic Opportunity, has now been transferred on a permanent 
basis into the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. In May 1970 there were 4,300 
foster grandparents working with more than 8,000 children in 68 projects in 40 states. Expan- 
sion of this program depends primarily not on personnel or facilities but on funds. At issue 
here is primarily the priority to be given to this program as compared with other needs-meet- 
ing efforts. Because it can appeal to those interested both in the young and the old, it is likely 
to continue to draw increasing support. 

Very often the concern over the lot of older people who are poor, sick, or handicapped 
in other ways becomes the overwhelming focus of both research and action. In spite of the 
fact that many older people do suffer from these conditions, we must remember that the 
majority do not We must also focus on the fact that people suffering from most diseases or 
injuries require the same kind of treatment regardless of their age. Treatment designed to 
help them recover should be the same. Emphasis on the faet that they are also old may serve 
merely to shut them off from the agencies best prepared to deal with their particular ailment 
or condition. The thing that has to be determined is whether old age in itself constitutes a 
basis for treatment different from that which is appropriate for some other age group. This 
determination is not made often enough either by those who support or oppose particular 
actions. 

Older people do have some things in common that require special consideration. They 
are vulnerable in many ways simply because of their age. Some of this is biological. Social 
action to reduce their vulnerability is simply good sense. It does not require an appeal for 
charitable response. These special needs are as legitimate a base for action as are the spe- 
cial needs of people in other age categories. 

Some of these needs derive from specific social actions that are taken on the basis 
of age. The young make a quantum jump when they pass from the more or less irresponsible 
position of “child” to the age of consent, voting age, draftable age, or other category that is 
determined without reference to any attributes other than the age of the person. So also 
older people make a similar transition when they are forced by social action to retire or are 
barred from some voluntary acts (like giving blood to the blood bank). The recognition that 



age in itself is a socially defined as well as a biological fact is thus a necessary step to the 
creation of additional organization that is effective in dealing with the problems of aging. 

B. METHODS OF DEALING WITH NEEDS 

Some things that older people need and want can be provided successfully only in 
face-to-face situations, where satisfaction or lack of it comes immediately or not at all. To 
meet these needs organization is required only to make such arrangements as are needed 
to get old people into interaction with others from whom they can get satisfaction. This is a 
kind of “closed-loop feedback.’’ It may be the most significant kind of relationship for the 
maintenance of individual well-being. On the other hand, some of the desires of older people 
may involve the intervention, between want and satisfaction, of an enormous, highly intricate 
system-such as the airlines, the Social Security system, or NASA. 

Where such intricate social systems must be used, the simple closed loop from want- 
to-action-to-satisfaction is not possible. Feedback indicating success or failure to get satis- 
faction does not come immediately or all at one time or place. Involved in the maintenance of 
such complex organizations are not only the values of specific older people who may benefit 
from the services performed, but also the values of a whole series of other people, each of 
whom must have a reason for doing his part in making the system work. Very often the values 
of these two groups are not the same nor in the same order of priority. In such situations we 
have to look at the total outcome and the way the values of participants and recipients are 
met. Often what was originally set up to serve one particular need of one set of older people 
may instead become a system largely devoted to serving needs of another group, including 
the needs of the servitors themselves. Simple judgment as to the degree to which the older 
person is presently being served by a particular arrangement does not necessarily provide 
a good guide as to what has to be done to increase his share of the output of this same or- 
ganization. Nor is it necessarily true that a new system, involving the cooperation of a differ- 
ent set of people, would yield any greater net satisfaction to the older persons for whom it is 
ostensibly designed. It, too, would have to satisfy those who operated it. 

The American solution to newly recognized problems has generally involved creating 
a new group, or set of groups, that limits its activities to the attainment of a particular goal. 
Such groups spring up continuously and succeed in maintaining themselves or disintegrate 
or become dormant. Some survive because they seek support for the solution of a single prob- 
lem and conduct their activities in such a way that they continuously recruit new members 
from among those newly confronting the problem. The most obvious, of course, would be 
those groups dealing with a particular condition or disease— blindness, mental illness, alco- 
holism. In a sense these organizations represent fairly simple closed-loop systems in that 
satisfaction is taken by the supporters, the servitors, and the recipient in an action designed 
for and successful in producing a specific outcome. Older people, to the degree that they 
along with people of other ages are the victims of the conditions dealt with by these organiza- 
tions, can and very often do benefit from the existence of such organizations. 

These kinds of limited but continuing concerns are responsible for the existence of a 
complex of private welfare programs. The people who devote themselves to these specific 
causes are often not very much concerned about the condition of an age group or about 
problems that require extensive cooperation among a number of specialists. They seek the 
support of the community or the State to get service only for the specific limited set of people 
with the particular problem in which they have an interest: Their satisfaction comes primarily 
from the fact that those particular people have benefited. They are willing to cooperate in the 
larger arena only to the extent that joint action is required to secure their specific limited ends. 

On the other hand, some kinds of action result from a very widespread effort to attain 
a general result. For example, changes confronted by the American people about a hundred 
years ago forced the recognition of the need to supply education for children, which it had 
long been the responsibility of the family and church to provide. Satisfaction with the merg- 
ing public educational system was great and sufficiently widespread that the whole popula- 
tion was taxed with the burden of providing this system for all children, regardless of the 



degree to which the individual child, his parents, or the taxpayers found satisfaction in the 
experience. It is very difficult in this case to trace loops from initiation to reinforcing feedback. 
One has to rely on the idea that there is a hierarchy of values generally held in the United 
States that justifies the continued existence of educational institutions for all children. It 
is, in fact, becoming acceptable among a fairly large set of people to hold that this age group 
should be denied almost nothing that would better serve their health, education, or what is 
thought to be their welfare and happiness. 

C. THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY AND THE MARKET 

When we examine the actual consequences of age-based social action, we discover 
that it affects only parts of the lives of older people. The bulk of the needs of most of them 
continue to be met as they were met earlier in their lives. It is in the family that most older 
people secure their majo~ satisfactions. Seven of every ten older persons live in families. 
About a quarter of all older persons live alone or with nonrelatives. Only one in twenty lives in 
an institution (Aging, :/<ay 1SF0). For the largest numbe* of older persons the family provides 
food, clothing, and shelter. i offers the means to continue interpersonal relationships that 
thev had when they were younger. It provides face-to-face relationships so necessary for 
humane living. It actually carries out most of the services necessary during ill health. Needs 
such as recreation, transportation, and shopping are supplied through obligations among 
family members. Family membership, which almost everybody has shared forjat least part 
of his life, thus sets the norms that are supposed to be applicable to everybody, he general- 
ized attitude is that we should act as if everyone were part of a family. Service for older people 
will thus be provided to all those who have been or remain “good” parents or siblings. If as 
family members they perform as they ought, they will be provided with all that is necessary 
to their well-being. 

A corollary to this is, of course, that if they presently do have needs, that fact is itself 
evidence that they have not been decent, law-abiding, hard-working, devoted parents or 
siblings, and so they deserve what happens to them. There is some truth in this argument. 
Unless one is willing to see the family dismantled, he must face the fact that people are re- 
quired, if they are to get family benefits, to meet its obligations. As they are to be rewarded 
for doing. their family duty, so also must they be deprived if they fail in it. If some other insti- 
tution is going to provide offsetting rewards to all those who, bedause of their dereliction, are 
not rewarded by the family, the likelihood of family disintegration is, in fact, increased. 
Services either by governmental or non-governmental organizations to those delinquent in 
their family duties do constitute a real threat to the family. Then, with the resultant decline 
of the family, there must either be an offsetting increase in the burden placed on other or- 
ganizations, including government, or a further decline in the satisfactions achieved by older 
people. Threats to the family involve loss not only to the aging but also particularly to children. 
So here again the great emphasis put upon concern for the child strengthens attitudes that 
relate to the well-being of some older people while being at the same time a handicap to the 
well-being of others. 

The same general observations can be made as they relate to the market. A very great 
proportion of the goods and services wanted and secured by the American people throughout 
their lives are obtained through the market mechanism. Most older people continue to want 
most of the goods and services they always wanted. So there is a strong case to be made for 
the idea that the provision of income to older people is all that is required to secure their 
health and happiness. Here again, lack of income is held to be evidence that a man has failed 
in the past to accept the obligation to work and to save. Without this income penalty that is 
meted out to “the drones,” the labor necessary to suoply the .wanted goods and services 
would not be available. There is great concern when government or some voluntary organiza- 
tion reduces that penalty and, in fact, rewards those who have not done what is required of 
them in order to get an income through the market. The depth of this feeling is very great. 
No action that disregards its existence or flies into its face can succeed in getting widespread, 
general support. 
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A number of changes have taken place in America that, willy nilly, affect the lives of 
all of us. We can here only point to a very few and hope that the connection between them 
and the ability of the individual to protect himself against their damaging consequences will 
be apparent. One major cause of the inability of the family to take care of its own older mem- 
bers is found in the fact that people get married earlier, complete their families sooner, and 
live longer than they used to. Three-generation families are very common and four-genera- 
tion families are increasing. So those in the working years have to try to support more non- 
working people. Included among them ar ' io voung, who because of the increased duration 
and cost of education remain, with social app o . a! dependent far longer than did their fore- 
bears. Then, too, it is a well-known fact tha wom^n live longer than men, and men are tra- 
ditionally the breadwinners. There are a grea: r _ marry widow s who live far beyond the time that 
most men, even with great concern, have providrsd for 

Inflation has robbed savings of their past ip-urcha rrig power, and what was adequate 
at one time is worth far less than enough to p- vide a conrortable or even decent living now. 
The medical care that has increased longeviity Ess alsn ncreased tremendously in cost. 
Ever-increasing taxes take a much larger slice of the family income than they used to. Some 
older people have been able to find a place in the -market-hat permits them to offset these 
changes and so provide for the members of their families as well as themselves, but evidence 
shown elsewhere in these papers demonstrates tncimanycannot do so. 1 Major changes in 
technology have resulted in the relocation of iinc. try and of families. New transportation 
has ptoduced an equally great change in moaidip . Children and parents often live at great 
distances from each other, and simply because of distance, regardless of their wishes, much 
of what each could do for the other in earlier times can no longer be done. 

Nevertheless many people, particularly older people, feel that the old ways are the 
only legitimate ways to assure their well-being. Their self-respect is greatly diminished if they ' 
are unable to pay for what they need and must resort to help provided by sources other than 
members of their families or immediate friends with whom they have reciprocal helping rela- 
tionships. The practice of neighboring always supplemented in greater or lesser degree the 
family as a source of help. So older people are less reluctant to accept help from local people, 
who have a traditional basis for extending it, than from government. 



D. MEETING THE NEED FOR COMPANIONATE CARE 

Organization to complement, supplement, or replace the family and the neighborhood 
as a means to secure face-to-face relationships, companionship, conversation, and intimate 
care grows as the number of older people who are deprived of these opportunities grows. 
The churches have for a long time served in this way. They continue to do so for many people. 
But for many others, secularization, suburbanization, and other social changes make the 
community-based church an increasingly unreliable source. The very concern of the churches 
that they retain the loyalty and attendance of the young often results in diminished attention 
to the needs of the elders and to their alienation. The decline of ethnic neighborhoods and the 
replacement of neighbors by strangers reduces the effectiveness with which the church can 
deal with the loneliness and anomie generated by social change. Today effective response to 
these needs is increasing. Friendly visiting in hospitals and in nursing and retirement homes 
is organized by numerous religious, fraternal, and service groups. Welfare agencies promote 

One of the most pervasive local efforts, supported by both Title III and Title IV of the 
Older Americans Act, has been for the establishment of centers where older people can gather 
and share companionship. There is considerable evidence that the response to these demon- 
strations is growing and that support is forthcoming to maintain many if not most of these 
companionate efforts originated under Federal and State projects. What can loosely be called 
recreation can also serve as socialization in new roles, and in many cases people who once 
had to depend exclusively on a family in which they have had an increasingly less satisfactory 

'See the Background Papers, for example, on "Income," "Employment," and "Retirement," 1971 White House 
uonTerence on Aging. 
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status and role have found the new organization a very effective way to supplement their 
declining position in the family. The multi-purpose center has often supplied the transporta- 
tion necessary for this and for other purposes. 

Perhaps the most effective thing government can do, both at the State and local 
level, is to increase its efforts to stimulate people in the k.al community to provide, largely 
through voluntary effort, opportunity for intimate social interaction among older people. 
Where, as will often be the case, this need is compounded by lack of income, poor health, 
or other deprivation, other kinds of organization will ha'' to be created. But the fact that 
healthy people of moderate income have needs that are created by growing old should be 
recognized and dealt with. To the degree that governmen. or other agencies concentrate 
solely on older persons who also have other problems, tf sy neglect legitimate demands 
of a large and growing minority in the population. 

E. PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

At the other extreme is a set of older people who are so removed from social inter- 
action that they require more than the mere opportunity to socialize. Sometimes loneliness, 
neglect, and isolation have resulted in extreme manifestations of mental or physical illness. 
These persons require special protective services. Such services for children are common 
practice. But until lately, few elders have been given adequate attention. Community agen- 
cies, private and public, are now promoting new services for such people. In a few places the 
Federal Government has joined with welfare and other voluntary agencies in an effort to dis- 
cover and publicize the extreme isolation of some older adults. To encourage efforts to deal 
with the problem The National Council on the Aging supported publication in 1963 of “Guard- 
ianship and Protective Services for Older People." Under Title II! and IV of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act the San Diego Community Council has been working on the problem and has now 
made it a concern of the community mental health service. A similar project has been carried 
out in Ohio under the sponsorship of the Cleveland Welfare Federation and Title III. The 
growth of this concern was both evidenced and stimulated by a conference on Protective 
Service that was held in San Diego in April 1970. The Federal Government is involved in this 
movement primarily through research support and demonstration, hopefully leading to 
greater recognition of the problems of loneliness and isolation among older people. Profes- 
sional help of the kind needed is very expensive and hard to get support for. So the contin- 
uing day-to-day work probably will have to be done by people willing, over the long pull, to 
communicate with and to relate to those who have no family or friends upon whom they can 
rely to fulfill this need. It is apparent that this kind of relationship cannot be ordered by law 
or bought in the market; it must continue to be primarily a volunteer service. 



IV. THE PRESENT SITUATION 








The absolute need for human interaction emphasizes the primacy of the community, 
in which it must take place. Local organizations set up to supply this need will in many Ccses 
generate the means continuously to maintain this interaction. Government— Federal, State, 
and local— can demonstrate how the local organizations can be more effective in fulfilling 
these functions. National organizations may, both through research and demonstration, 
contribute in a similar manner. But basically it will be the community, through a multitude of 
local voluntary organizations, that supplies the means. 

While doing this, community organizations are also very likely to create attitudes re- 
quired for the survival of other governmental and private organizations. Community organi- 
zations will promote many causes— social, economic, and political— that require for their 
achievement elaborate organization. A significant function of the local voluntary organiza- 
tion is advocacy. Every one of the more elaborate organizations is importantly dependent on 
the generation of new values and attitudes that are necessary to its survival. Thus, there is an 
intimate, vital connection between healthy grass roots community organization and the more 
formal agencies, be they private or public. Any attempt to downgrade organizations that are 
a response to local attitudes or replace them by elaborate direction from the top may serve 
only to weaken or destroy both. 

One of the most important developments taking place under the authority of the 
Older Americans Act is the interplay between local agencies and the State and local govern- 
ments. Government has money to give to local agencies but will give it only on terms estab- 
lished at points far removed, both in space and in the attitudes involved, from the community 
level. If there is no local initiative to meet those terms, there is a stalemate that is often as 
fatal to growth as is the effort under local initiative to do things without government money. 
Government field representatives can sometimes discover people who will initiate and sup- 
port projects that would not ever surface without their help. But the point to be remembered 
is that this is a voyage of discovery. If no persons already endowed with the necessary atti- 
tudes and abilities are to be found, nothing will happen. Slowly, then, the kinds of projects 
that meet both the criteria cf government and those of the local populace will emerge. Some 
of those projects vetoed at the local level will perhaps come into being because they are 
pushed from above with financial resources. This will induce people to support these proj- 
ects until the government money is gone— then they will disappear. Some, supported by only 
local concerns, will spontaneously spring up and grow. Government should see these spon- 
taneous projects as evidence of an unmet need. 

The outstanding virtue of Federal Government is that it provides this kind of reciprocal 
action between central and peripheral government. If this fact, is disregarded and planning 
derived from esoteric principles is used as a procrustrean bed on which to form community 
action, a lot of what needs to happen will never occur. Voluntary agencies that have roots in 
the community will often wither from lack of resources, and sterile bureaucracy will die from 
lack of widespread political support. Present plans for the administration of all of the pro- 
grams for aging need to be carefully examined to see the degree to which this will be their 
outcome. 

A. GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR PROGRAMS 



1. Income Programs 



We pointed out earlier that tradition accepts 
mary needs-meeting organizations for older people. 



the family and the market as the pri- 
Decline in the use of the family as a 
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producing system has automatically increased the functions of the marked 'n some cases 
■- market is now expected to produce and distribute goods and services [..at were never 
in its province until this century. It is highly questionable that the marke ran effectively 
carry out this task. The list of new functions that the market is expected to perform is too 
long to be explored thoroughly here. Difficulties with the price mechanism -e not 'limited 
only to those the market faces when it is required to take on new functions inmlved with fur- 
nishing goods and services to the aging, but these are, of course.. ourp.r ; mar concern here. 
However, we must recall that older people are served largely by the same mar :et that serves 
children and middle-aged adults. Where and if it fails them, it is quite likely asso to fail older 
people. 

The immense growth of risk-and-cost-sharing arrangements, including but not l imited 
to insurance, evidences the fact that few are willing to expose themselve*s fully to the iron laws 
of the free market. The rise of unions and the corporation, which are as ready to use all the 
political power they can muster to give them advantage in the market as they e re to rely upon 
"supply and demand,” provides an abundance of evidence that it is not only the old who turn 
to such power to defend themselves against economic despotism. Yet there persists a strong 
belief, held widely, that were the old only provided with sufficient income, tb-.y would have 
few problems. 

There are at least three major arguments raised against this proposbic The first is, 
of course, that sufficient income to buy all that older people might be indu -d to. want is 
hardly likely to be distributed to them by a government that must get permission to take the 
needed money from a population that in most cases is not itself supplied with that kind of 
income. The second is that the free market has failed to supply many kinds of goods and 
services that are sorely needed but that do not seem to be as profitable as are other possible 
forms of enterprise and so are not produced in desired form and quantity. Some of these 
goods and services are needed by older people. 

The third and perhaps the most persuasive argument is that with public approval 
some basic social controls/including the law, are being used to prevent older people from 
functioning in the market. Minimum wage laws prevent them from selling their services at a 
price they would, as an alternative to idleness and lack of income, be willing to accept. Under 
present laws, even those designed to prevent discrimination on the basis of age, it is not 
illegal for employers to set an arbitrary age for retirement. 

So men are being dismissed from the positions in which they are most able, and sub- 
sequently government and private agents are put to work to find them a job, in which they 
are likely to be less productive! Men who have all their lives been encouraged to work and 
have been rewarded for so doing are now confronted with penalties for working and are 
rewarded, through both Social Security payments and frequently through various forms of 
retirement pay, for not working! It is not surprising that, with such reversals in basic values, 
the means to implement those values should also frequently work at cross purposes. 

1.1. Social Security. 

Since early in the New Deal, Social Security has become firmly established in Ameri- 
can government and in the society it serves, as a means to guarantee a flow of income to 
older people when they no longer work. The organization does well what it was originally ex- 
pected to do. The millions who regularly get their checks take it for granted that if those 
checks do not show up, it is the fault of the Post Office or something else. There are, of course, 
delays and mistakes, but few offer evidence that these are more numerous than those made 
by private corporations. The policies the Social Security Administration is to pursue are con- 
stantly a matter of controversy; the method of support, likewise. But until recently the organ- 
ization itself was not a source of controversy. In the original setup Social Security was an 
agency separated from the cabinet departments. Now Social Security is one of the sub- 
ordinate parts of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Regional Deputy Com- 
missioners and their subordinates carry out much of the day-to-day administration of the 
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law. There is little or no dependence on State officials in handling retirement functions. This 
form of administration is an anomaly in a Federal system. The national government directly 
touches the lives of most citizens at very few places. A few Federal laws are enforced by 
Federal Judges or Commissioners, but most citizens have direct contact with the national 
government only through the Postal System; the Internal Revenue Service, which collects 
their income tax; and Social Security, which collects part B of Medicare and delivers retire- 
ment and survivor payments directly to the individual. The certainty, accuracy, and efficiency 
with which this is done has built up great confidence in direct administration by the national 
government. 

There are continuous efforts to sidestep local and State governments in order to 
achieve other objectives. The Office of Economic Opportunity and some of the efforts of 
Housing and Urban Development are outstanding cases in point, but experience with them, 
particularly the former, has modified the enthusiasm of some of their former supporters. 
We will have occasion to look at both later. At the moment what we want to point out is that 
while decline in the ability of the family to provide primary group relationships compels more 
intensive use of community institutions, the lack of ability of the market effectively to deal 
with income problems of older people has resulted in an organization that functions directly 
out of Washington and makes almost no use of local or State organizations. The reasons for 
this are numerous and beyond the scope of this paper, but some of the factors that resulted 
in the creation of nationwide income tax collection and income distribution systems also 
tend to create similar arrangements that relate to other social and political systems and sub- 
systems. 

Basically, however, it is possible to maintain the existing Social Security system only 
because there is very widespread acceptance of the idea that all Americans have a right to 
demand from the economic system the means to their survival. In the opinion of some people 
that right is limited to physical survival itself. Others make a claim that regardless of his 
contribution as measured in the market-place, every person has a right to a decent and com- 
fortable living. Both sets support the idea that when a man is no longer able to earn a living 
in the market, he has a rightto claim one under government auspices. Social Security is based 
on the idea that, apart from minimal subsistence, the size of that claim should be based on 
his previous contribution as measured in terms of earnings. The important thing, from the 
point of view of this paper, is that many of the generalized values that sustain Social Security 
are those that also sustain the idea of Welfare. Organization in support of either have this 
element in com mon. Effective attacks on the values that su pport Welfare thus tend to weaken 
support for Social Security. Traditional beliefs that “those who do not work shall not eat” 
and that the market is the best measure of the worth of a man frequently generate such at- 
tacks, even among supporters and recipients of Social Security payments. 

We must note also that support for the continuation and expansion of Social Security 
is not produced by the organizations used in the delivery of its payments. These create noth- 
ing to compare with the support generated by the multitude of senior service centers that 
provide companionate sharing for the old. It is actually through these latter organizations 
that much of the political support for Social Security itself is being built up and maintained. 
Social Security agents are compelled by law to stand remote from some of the well-springs 
that supply that support. 

In other background papers the substantive accomplishments and deficiences of 
the Social Security System in providing retirement income for older people have been dis- 
cussed . 2 It would be redundant for us to repeat them here, but perhaps it is in order to look 
at some of the infl uences at work that might provide a base for reorganization of the System. 
Among these influences are efforts to alter the way in which Social Security is funded, Many 
people feel that present payments are, and are likely to remain, inadequate so long as the 
present tax base is used. On the other hand, younger people are adamant in their refusal to 
accept higher Social Security taxes. They take the position that their present obligation to 



2 See the Background Papers on “Income” and “Retirement,” 1971 White House Conference on Aging. 



their wives and children preclude further diversion from their immediate income. This argu- 
ment presumes that almost all of what has been and is being collected for Social Security 
goes for retirement. Of the Federal outlays for the aging in 1970 (not all of it through Social 
Security, of course) only 53 percent was spent on retirement. A large part went for oti.er kinds 
of income maintenance including survivor insurance. This latter, which was spent on depend- 
ents including the dependents of deceased young men, took more than 12 percent of the 
funds. Almost 25 percent went for medical care. Until recently, such care was regarded as 
being in large degree the obligation of the younger generation to pay in support of their par- 
ents' medical needs. 

Moreover, those in the older generation, who had to pay for the education of their 
own children, are now being forced to pay a higher and higher portion of their income to pro- 
vide schooling for still another generation. Resistance to school taxes by the old is thus seen 
to stem from the same kind of reasoning that is used to justify resistance by the young to 
higher Social Security payments. Certainly this raises an issue as to whether, if Social Security 
payments to be made in the future cannot be increased, future recipients of Social Security 
ought to be relieved of school taxes so they can spend that money in their own immediate 
behalf. 

One of the recommendations of the President’s Task Force on Aging is that eligibility 
for and distribution of family assistance payments be administered by Social Security offices, 
by-passing State agencies that now handle such payments. The Social Security Administra- 
tion is presently supporting, on a demonstration basis, a number of new types of services, 
if these are eventually to be administered through Social Security agents, there will be still 
more by-passing of State and local government. The political implications of the extension 
of services by Social Security beyond that of providing Old Age, Survivors’, and Dependent's 
Insurance are great, and their putative effects on that organization need to be examined. 

Another set of proponents hold that increased payments through the Social Security 
system should be paid from general tax funds. The argument for this is the same argument 
that is raised in support of other kinds of welfare and education payments— that it is an obliga- 
tion of modern society to supply the basic needs of its members. This argument is, of course, 
the very obverse of that used in support of Social Security taxes, i.e., that these taxes on 
earnings are a form of paid-up insurance and that those who receive payments are only 
spending what they have themselves earlier earned and saved. 

Certainly if the argument for increased tax support from general funds prevails, there 
will also be increased pressure to combine the administration of these funds for older people 
with those distributed to the young and middle-aged. This aspect of the consequences of 
tax reform thus becomes an important issue. The first reaction to be expected is the great 
negative response of many if not most older people that what they have earned and put aside 
as insurance ought to come to them free of the “taint of Welfare.” As we have shown, there 
are many older people who are not dependent but who feel they have, as citizens, the same 
right to consideration of their needs by government as do young and middle-aged people. 
When government acts to provide education, recreation, transportation, and other needs 
for the elderly, it is doing nothing it does not do for their children and grandchildren. They do 
not wish to be putin the same class with dependents, and they feel thatthe administration of 
programs for older people by government agencies that do deal with dependents is immoral 
and unjust. Mingling of OASDHI payments with general tax payments is in their minds a 
kind of almost treasonable action, which is bound to have political consequences to those 
who engage in it. 

On the other hand, those who insist upon the use of the general tax base use exactly 
these arguments in reverse. For them all government administration should be handled in 
terms of the functions being performed, not on the basis of the source of funds. It seems 
reasonable to the administrator that since Social Security functions have already been ex- 
panded beyond retirement payments to include support of the disabled, the dependent, 
and the sick, organization should mingle these functions for the elders with the same func- 
tions to be performed in the same way and through the same facilities as those used for 



younger people. At the community level this is frequently a necessity, simply because there 
are no special facilities to deal with many of the problems of the old, and the duplication of 
facilities entailed in providing them seems to be neither feasible nor desirable. 

If general tax money is to be used for Social Security, then all of the politics involved 
in getting that money, in competition with others seeking it for other purposes, come into 
operation. At this point the fact that Social Security has no extensive advocating organiza- 
tion becomes crucial. Its absence is noted by Congressmen who are confronted with dozens 
of effective organizations that seek to allocate tax dollars in support of their own objectives. 
There is then a real issue as to whether the Social Security system should be limited to those 
functions that can be supported from funds it can generate, apart from general taxation 
or, whether in the effort to expand its base, it should risk losing the identity that now pro- 
tects it— even in the absence of local and State political clout. 

Recent governmental reorganization indicates that for those now in power and their 
immediate predecessors, the die is already cast. Social Security is not set up as something 
apart from but as a part of the general effort to provide for the health, education, and welfare 
of the people. The regional deputy commissioner is responsible for it and for other H.E.W. 
service programs. The new system is designed to make the system relate more effectively 
with State and local administrative setups ratherthan to correspond with what had developed 
over time at the national level. It is at the local level— in cooperation with State government— 
that such services as determination of disability and Aid for Aged payments are made. The 
very survival of Social Security as a special, different way to solve the problem of providing 
income for all in the postworking years is an issue that must be discussed. 

1.2. Aid for Aged. 

When Social Security was initiated, there were a great many people who were in abso- 
lute need of income but who clearly could not be said to have a claim on Social Security by 
reason of what they had contributed in the past. To supply their needs the government de- 
pended on means similar in some ways to those being set up for unemployment insurance 
for younger incomeless people; that is, the national government offered Federal aid to those 
States that would set up a satisfactory plan for a system of Aid for Aged. Some of these plans 
provided for inclusion of Aid for Aged in a State administration that also handled such pro- 
grams as Aid to the Blind, Aid to Dependent Children, and general Welfare. Others set up a 
special branch to deal only with Aid for Aged. Over time the necessity, particularly at the local 
level, to deal with the problems of dependent older persons who were also sick or blind or in 
other ways suffering from some of the same handicaps as younger people has led States 
generally to the inclusion of Aid for Aged in the same administrative setup at State level as is 
used for other forms of Welfare. The fact that in many places Social Security payments are 
insufficient to meet the standards set up for those who qualify for Aid to Aged, and for other 
Welfare clients, has led to further co-mingling of cases. Social Security recipients are fre- 
quently also recipients of Food Stamps, rent supplements, and other kinds of aid, in addi- 
tion now, of course, to Medicare. Because there is a different Federal subsidy paid to the 
States for Aid for Aged than that which is given in support of some other kinds of subsidized 
Welfare clients, the category is still included in State programs, but it is declining, as other 
kinds of organizations replace it, and presumably in time it will be phased out without any 
great difficulty. 

1.3. Veterans’ Benefits. 

Veterans’ benefits include both pensions designed to furnish income to the veteran 
himself and payments for the support of his dependents. There were 1,700,000 persons who 
got some income under these programs in 1970. The most significant fact for older veterans 
is that they are veterans rather than that they are old. The special connection between the 
national government and the older individual who has seen military service is such that no 
outside influence from either older people themselves nor their advocates is likely to be 
important in preserving or modifying this program. While there are important issues to be 



